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NEW VIEWPOINTS 


Over a generation ago Frederick Jackson Turner emphasized the need of 
re-examining the history of the United States from “the new points of view 
afforded by the present.” Today the teachers of the social sciences are again 
in need of a “reworking” of much American history as written for them and 
as taught to them and by them. 

In the 19th Century the problem was to remain isolated while we expand- 
ed and developed our resources. Today the problem is how to develop and 
share all physical resources so that the economic causes of war may be re 
duced. 

The 19th Century aim was to promote nationalism; our aim today is to 
think beyond it. 

In the field of government, monarchical principles were on the decline and 
democratic principles in the ascendant. Today democracy is challenged as 


never before By fascism and communism. This time it is the United States @ 


rather than France and Great Britain that must provide the leadership. 

In foreign trade we have changed from a debtor to a creditor nation; 
from a nation with lavish resources to a nation with diminishing resources, 
interested in foreign raw materials; from a nation manufacturing for a home 
market to one needing foreign markets to assure full employment. 

In industry the old problem was the regulation of “Big Business” im the 
interest of the public. The immediate problem today is the regulation of 
“Big Labor” in the public welfare. 

In the field of suffrage the problem was to get the ballot to the common 
man and to women, Today the problem is to get these voters to the polls. 


In religion the historic battle has been to keep church and state separate, j 


to preserve complete freedom of conscience. The concern today, however, i 
how to resore religious education and at the same time to keep church and 
state independent. 

In the field of political action we have witnessed the gradual inroads 
made upon the old doctrines of ruthless individualism and laissez faire as 
the sphere of action of the federal government has necessarily grown at the 
expense of the states in an attempt to create a measure of social control. 

In the broader field of civilization and culture there is just dawning an 
appreciation of the aesthetic achievements of other peoples though our own 
are wanting. 

These and other changes characterize the new world in which we find 
ourselves. We still believe in the old Lockean principle that governments 
derive their. just basis from the consent of the governed. We are becoming 
alarmed, however, regarding what the majority may consent to. Are th 
concepts which this generation is absorbing as it studies history related & 
the problems of today or are they receiving dusty answers? During the com 
ing year THE BULLETIN hopes to review a number of the new texts and 
examine the background which they provide for the voters of tomorrow. 

P, E. W. 


Contrary to appearances THE BULLETIN has not become an official publ- 
cation of The Phillips Exeter Academy. The necessary time lag between 4 
new editor’s assumption of office and getting articles from teachers on vac 
tion has forced the editor to rely on his colleagues. For future issues We 
would like to hear from other members of the Association with something @ 
say. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON THE PRESENT 


Henry W. BRAGDON, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Anyone who feels as I do that so-called Ancient History should not dis- 
appear from the school curriculum must defend himself from the charge that 
he is simply a reactionary. The trouble lies partly in the fact that the ad- 
jective ancient implies not modern and that, therefore, any school in touch 
with latest developments may abandon Ancient History in favor of a subject 
of more immediate usefulness such as Global Geography or Pre-Driving In- 
struction. Similarly the noun history implies a dreary memorization of bat- - 
tles and leaders. So let me say at once that I advocate Ancient History for 
eighth or ninth graders just because I believe there is no better introduction 
to modern, because ever-recurring, problems of society. To remove the 
semantic eurse, however, I'd call the course “Classical Civilization,” or better, 
“The Origins of the Modern World.” , 


I’d make Greek civilization the core of such a course because the Greeks 
faced significantly almost every major problem affecting humanity today 
except the industrial revolution. One could go on for some time simply list- 
ing the various ways in which an imaginative and thorough course jin Hellen- 
ic civilization can introduce students to the elements of problems still cur- 
rent. To mention a few: (1) the plight of the peasants of Greece as a re- 
sult of the introduction of money, “the baneful Lydian stranger,” which put 
them in the grip of the middleman and the moneylender; (2) the motives for 
and methods of Greek colonization; (3) the various social and economic sit- 
uations which produced the ruthless, disciplined Spartan oligarchy; or Solon, 
the middle-of-the-road reformer; or Pisistratus, the dictator; (4) the origins 
of the concept of pure science, pursued for no other reason than to find out 
the nature of things. 

The world is divided today because of ideas and will be united only by 
ideas, yet too few Americans seem to be-aware even of the general ideas 
which have made America a spiritual and political force. If “the American 
way” is conceived as simply a matter of superior technology, good dentistry, 
plumbing, ice cream, and regular exercise, we shall fail in the war of ideas 
which is being waged today. Boys and girls of thirteen and fourteen are 
not too young to learn to grasp general ideas and to handle them. And no 
civilization invented more ideas worth grasping than did that of Hellas. 


For one thing there is the Platonic theory of Ideas itself. To start with 
the teacher may ask what is the school building — is it matter or is it an 
idea? Of course, invariably say the students, it is matter — bricks, mortar, 
woodwork, metal piping, and so forth. But what created the building? Car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians, masons. But how did they know what to 
do? They had a plan. And who created the plan? The architect. And 
where did the architect get the plan? From his own head and from the needs 
of the community as determined by the school superintendent, the school 
board, and so forth. In other words the building was idea and a purpose 
before it ever took visible form. And one can go from this to Plato’s Repub- 
lic — an ideal state built on certain basic principles — above all, that in a 
just state, as in a just man, the intellect must rule the emotions and the appe- 
tites. But this utopian state ig impossible because it has too little reference 
to actuality. In Aristotle’s works we find conclusions as to politics based on 
the careful study of the history and the constitutions of many Greek states. 
Aristotle’s theory that political institutions follow a recurring cycle is a use- 
ful measuring rod of historical change; Aristotle’s preference for what he 
calls a “mixed” constitution may be corroborated by the success of the Brit- 
ish and American governments. 
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-try. And I emphasize “thorough-going”; I was seldom more pleased by é 


These ideas are not of simply academic interest. There is a direct line of 
influence from Aristotle to Montesquieu to the Founding Fathers, and from 
the totalitarian Spartan constitution to Plato to Hegel to Marx to Lenin, 
These ideas developed in Greece centuries before the birth of Christ are not 
inert; they profoundly affect the world today; they give students tools for 
thought; they start students thinking; and they give them the realization 
that ideas count. 

Just as too many Americans are unaware of the motive force of ideas, 
so too many are aesthetically illiterate. This aesthetic unawareness is a 
distinct handicap when we must perforce deal with peoples such as the 
Italian, Mexican, Japanese, and Hindus for whom artistic expression is a 
necessary part of life. From the architecture and sculpture of Greece stu- 
dents may gain the beginnings of an appreciation of the fact that visual art 
is an expression of how men think and feel and is a means whereby they gain 
solace and strength. By detailed study of the Parthenon they can immediate. 
ly appreciate the infinite skill detailed in the workmanship of a building in 
which all long lines are curved and in which the size of every part bears a 
mathematical relationship to the size of the whole. It depends on the knowl- 
edge and communicable enthusiasm of the teacher whether the students go 
beyond a feeling for the practical achievement of erecting such a building as 
the Parthenon to a sense of the purpose and fitness of the sculpture adorning 
it, and finally perhaps to a glimpse of what it must have meant to an Athen- 
ian to enter the principal shrine of Athene, the Protectress of his beloved 
city. Incidentally, one of the most direct means of making students aware 
of our debt to the past is to have each member of the class bring back a list 
of the buildings on which he has found the use of the Doric, Ionic, and Cor- 
inthian orders. And then, perhaps, one should ask, “Why should we go on 
using classical motifs?”, and should explain the revolt of “functionalist” 
architects against the employment of styles of architecture developed for 
different civilizations, different purposes, and different building methods. 

In studyng Hellenic civilization boys and girls can come to realize that 
literature is not merely something foisted upon them in English classes. I've 
never come to an end of my enjoyment of Herodotus because he’s a marvelous 
story-teller and many of his stories are part of our heritage. But also h 
may be regarded as the first cultural anthropologist with a philosophy emi- 
nently pertinent today: that “custom rules all,” that different peoples Have 
different customs which to them are eminently reasonable and right, and that 
each people has a right to live as it pleases. Thucydides is more austere, bul 
there are certain passages which deserve to be part of everyone’s intellectual 
baggage, such as Pericles’ funeral oration with its presentation of the ideal 
of Athenian democracy and the account of the plague with the description 
of its terrible effects on men’s character as well as on their bodies. 

The Greeks invented both tragedy and comedy as we know the terms 
They are concepts still as valid as they were four hundred years befor 
Christ, for we are livmg in a world wherein students need to know what 
tragedy means in order to keep their dignity and what comedy means in or 
der to keep their sanity. Simply through study of the plots and situations 
students may gain the realization that tragedy does not depend upon th 
amount of blood on the floor and that comedy is not simply a matter of gags 
the Athenians were civilized without being comfortable. 

This is obviously an age when because of our position in the world w 
must learn to appreciate alien cultures and to see ourselves as others see us 
A thorough-going course in Greek civilization may give students something 
of the perspective on America they might get from living in a foreign cour 


communication from a former student than by this card written me from 
Athens: 
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I can’t resist a card to you from here. I remembered the Acropolis 
so well from our sessions five years ago that I needed no guide or map, 
knew all the buildings and found them just as I expected. 

That’s the first thing — to get the students to the point where they can al- 
most smell the dusty, sweaty bodies of the men wrestling in the gymnasia, 
or the fish and olive oil and wine in the agora. Then they may get some 
realization that civilization is not a matter of gadgets, or conveniences, that 
the Athenians were civilized wthout being comfortable. 

When at least some of the students become somewhat aware of the life 
and outlook of a Greek, they should be asked to put themselves in his place 
and to look at America, This question gives a clue to the business: 

Assume yourself to be an Athenian gentleman of the fourth century 
B. C. miraculously transported by a time-machine to twentieth century 
America and give your opinion of four of the following: a dinner party, 
a professional wrestling match, the position of women in society, the 
education of boys, New York City. 

I might say that Athens here is set up as a field of reference, not as an ideal. 
lf we tend more than the Athenians to confuse ends and means, if our me- 
chanical inventiveness be perhaps less unique than the Greek inventiveness 
in ideas, if our “amusements” are inférior stuff compared to the Greek 
drama, our culture manifests such obvious points of superiority as the ab- 
sence of chattel slavery, the recently-won emancipation of women, and mod- 
ern medicine. 

In planning such a course I’d start with two or three good texts and go 
slow, making sure the material is mastered through careful reading and dis- 
cussion. I’d alternate periods of textual study and periods devoted to other 
activities. The latter can provide mach of the enjoyment and education of 
the course and also be almost infinite in variety, such as: (1) A mock meet- 
ing of the Athenian Ecclesia to decide whether or not to send an expedition 
to Syracuse; (2) A simplified version of a Greek drama — Aeschylus’ Ag- 
amemnon lends itself well to such a performance; (3) A mock newspaper, 
The Athenian Daily Hermes, blocked out by general class discussion and sug- 
gestions and then carried out in detail by an elected board of editors directing 
matters; (4) Formal comparisons in parallel columns of various aspects of 
Greek and modern culture: Sparta and Nazi Germany, Athenian and Ameri- 
can education or legal procedure or democracy, Pericles’ Funeral Oration and 
the Gettysburg Address, and so forth. The aim shculd be to make the course 
as rich as mincemeat. 

So before setting students on one of these Cook’s tours through the cen- 
turies, quaintly termed “World History,” consider whether it might not be 
better to settle down by the shores of the Aegean where more than 2,500 years 
ago the modern world began, where dwelt a people who originated “ideas 
that wander through eternity,” of which the most important was the idea 
that free men could rule themselves under law,—a people, however, whose 
day of glory and power was short because they failed to organize politically 
in such a way as to prevent constant and disastrous war. 


The International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., has issued a pamphlet for social studies teachers entitled “The U..S. 
and the I, L, O.” It traces the history of the only surviving international or- 
ganization created after World War I. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


HENRY PHILLIPS, JR,, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 

A Congress which began in 1944 to investigate the Execttive Department 
wound up by investigating itself. There was appointed early in the second 
session of the 78th Congress the Select Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies that Exceed their Authority. The chairman was Rep. Howard W. a 
Smith of Virginia. The committee recommended on Nov. 20, 1944, that the 
Congress take action on abuses of emergency powers granted to the Presi- 
dent by the Congress and on assumption by the executive of legislative pow- 
ers never granted to him. Its report also urged a study of the operation of 
the Congress itself. 

Scores of measures designed to strengthen the legislative process had 
been introduced into the Congress since 1941. Independent civic groups had 
also sought to make the public aware of the increasing weakness of the legis- 
lature in a period of a strong executive. 

Revolt in the Congress actually began shortly after the second term of 
President Roosevelt had commenced. The 1937 effort by the President to 
reform the court system and the attempted “purge” of certain Democratic 
Senators and Representatives dramatized the conflict between the two 
branches. When in 1938 Senators George and Tydings, among others, sur- 
vived Roosevelt’s attempt to remove them from office, the Congress never 
thereafter was so subservient as it had been. Growing numbers of the op- 
position party, rising from an all-time low in 1936, began to re-assert the 
prerogatives of the legislative branch. 

The greater self-assertiveness of the Congress and its corresponding de 
sire to make its own processes more effective may be derived also from the 
visible evidence of decline of parliamentary institutions in Europe. As Dr. 
George Galloway, of the American Political Scence Assocation, has written: 
“The triumph of totalitarianism had its beginnings in the decline and final 
breakdown of European national legislatures, which were either suppressed 
by the dictators or converted into mere pawns of power-politics. It was 
feared that the same thing might happen here. Indeed, the same trend was 
visible here. The decline of the Congress in relation to the Executive branch 
of our Federal Government was causing growing concern.” 

Groups of private citizens also had begun to show interest in strengthen- 
ing the Congress. Foremost among them was the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, composed of leaders of industry, labor and agriculture.’ A thorough- 
going study of Congressional processes, with suggestions for improvement, 
was made for the association by Robert Heller and Associates of Cleveland. 
(Strengthening the Congress, Planning Pamphlets No. 39, January 19465). 
The report states as its basic principles the ever greater need for effective 
functioning of the Federal Government, the indispensability of a strong 
Congress, a greater degree of party responsibility and a clear conception of 
the Congress’ four primary functions: to enact legislation, to hold the execw- 
tive branch accountable, to air important national problems, and to reflect 
the will of the people. 

The Heller report goes on to list fourteen recommendations, of which the 
chief are: to reorganize the committee structure of both houses; to establish 
a majority policy committee of each house; to increase the staffs of members 
and committees, and expand the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress; to eliminate the filibuster in the Senate; to strengthen the 
General Accounting Office as an effective instrument for the control of exect- 
tive expenditures; to experiment with questioning periods when members of 
the Cabinet may appear before the houses of Congress; to develop a substi 
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tute for the seniority rule for electing chairmanships of committees; to in- 
crease the salaries of members to $25,000 per year, and to establish retire- 
ment pay for members. 

Shortly after the publication of the Heller Report the Congress itself took 
official action toward reorganization by the passage on Feb, 19, 1945, of 
House Concurrent Resolution 18. The measure was sponsored in the House 
py A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma and in the Senate by the late Francis 
Maloney of Connecticut. 

A bi-partisan committee was named with LaFollette as chairman. Dr. 
George Galloway was made staff director. The committee’s task was stated 
to be: (1) to study the organization of and operation of the Congress, and (2) 
to reeoommend improvements for strengthening the Congress, simplifying its 
operations and enabling it better to meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. 

The resolution provided that the study by the committee should include 
the organization of each house, the relationship between the two houses, the 
relationship between the Congress and other branches of the government, the 
employment and remuneration of officers and employees of the houses, and 
the relationship between the standing and select committees of the Congress. 


The committee was not authorized to make any recommendation with 
respect to the rules, procedure, practices or precedents of either house, but it 
was authorized to study and recommend the consolidation and reorganization 
of committees. 

Hearings on the resolution began on March 13, 1945, and lasted until 
June 29; 1,000 pages of testimony were printed. An intermediate report 
was filed on April 2, summarizing the views of Senators and Representatives 
and containing a list of bills introduced by members proposing amendments. 


Many members of the Congress appeared before the joint committee to 
urge changes in the operation of Congress. Senator Bridges, then ranking 
Republican on the Appropriations Committee and now chairman of that com- 
mittee, made a comprehensive set of proposals. He urged placing all federal 
spending by government corporations under congressional control; provid- 
ing for a general audit by the General Accounting Office; equipping the Ap- 
propriations Committee with an adequate staff to investigate matters for 
which it was responsible; and the creating of a joint committee on fiscal 
policy to consider the over-all aspects of public revenues and expenditures. 
Furthermore, he would enlarge the office of Legislative Counsel and the Li- 
brary Reference Service. He would provide each Senator with an Admin- 
istrative Assistant and reduce the number of committees in the Senate to 12 
or 14. He favored a retirement scheme for members and an increased sal- 
ary at some future date. He suggested a greater degree of home rule for 
the Distriet of Columbia. 


Of the points made by Senator Bridges, the decrease in the number of 
committees and the increase in members’ and committees’ assistants were the 
ones most often mentioned in the testimony offered by other members. Rep- 
resentative Kefauver of Tennessee, a foremost exponent of re-organization, 
made the additional suggestion that settlement of private claims be referred 
to the Court of Claims, which would reduce the legislative load of numerous 
private bills, 

The report issued by the joint committee, (Senate Report 1011, 79th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session), summarized all the testimony and listed its recommenda- 
tions under seven headings: (1) Committee Structure and Organization, (2) 
Majority and Minority Policy Committees, (3) Research and Staff Facilities, 
(4) Strengthening Fiscal Control, (5) More Efficient Use of Congressional 
a (6) Registration of Organized Groups, (7) Congressional Pay and Re- 
irement, 
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On May 13, 1946, Senator LaFollette, chairman of the joint committee, 
introduced the reorganization bill which was passed after five days of debate 
in the Senate, on June 10, by a vote of 49-16. 

The measure was sent to the House after Senate passage, and there it 
rested on the Speaker’s desk for six weeks. Before it could receive a green 
light to be admitted to the House floor, certain provisions of the Senate bill 
had to be eliminated: provision for joint hearings of House and Senate com. 
mittees, over-all planning by policy committees, the joint legislative-execu- 
tive council for better teamwork between legislative and executive branches, 
The House also refused to place a ban on the formation of special committees. 
Finally the House sent the bill back to the Senate with some amendments on 
July 26. The Senate concurred in those amendments and passed the bill on 
to the President. 

The act incorporating many of the committee recommendations, Public 
Law 601, 79th Congress, was approved by the President on August 2, 1946, 
It contains six titles. Title I, Changes in Rules in Senate and House, con- 
tains the thorough-going revision of the committee structure which almost 
everyone testifying and writing had agreed upon as the foremost need in 
Congressional reorganization. The second title contains statutory provisions 
relating to congressional personnel and calls for enlarged committee staffs, 
expansion of the Legislative Reference Service, and studies by the Comp. 
troller General of departmental needs. Title III is called the Registration of 
Lobbying Act. Title IV, the Federal Tort Claims Act, seeks to eliminate 
many of the claims, heretofore pressed by members in behalf of constituents, 
which came before the whole Congress. Title V, The General Bridge Act 
does not concern us here. Title VI contains provision for compensation and 
retirement pay of members of Congress. 

Dr. George Galloway, the staff director for the joint committee, considered 
this bill only a beginning and listed seven major problems remaining to be 
studied and acted upon: how to avoid legislative-executive deadlocks, how to § 
create unified, responsible leadership in Congress for the legislative program, 
how to reduce further the non-legislative work-load, how to choose committee 
chairmen on another basis than that of seniority, how to eliminate the Sen- # 
ate filibuster, how to reduce the powers of the Rules Committee of the House, 3 
and how to prevent the extension of the patronage system to the new pro 
fessional committee staffs. 

The measure came into operation with the opening of the 80th Congress 
both bodies of which were Republican. When the first session of this Coh- 
gress adjourned on the last day of 7 1947, Public Law 601 had been in im 
operation seven full months. 

Since the adjournment of the Congress an appraisal of the effect of the 
new law during those first seven months was issued on Aug. 10 by Represent- 
ative Monroney, vice-chairman of the committee, and is printed in the Ap 
pendix of The Congressional Record for Aug. 15 (No. 147). 

Representative Monroney lists as among the working features of the new 
law the realignment of committees, the reduction of jurisdictional conflicts 
between committees, the reduction of special committees and the improvement 
of committee procedures. The enlarged Legislative Reference Service, now 4 
separate department of the Library of Congress, is another gain for the cause 
of efficient government. The fact that many private bills will be unneces 
sary, tort claims under $1,000 being now referred to other departments, saves 
Congressmen much time and effort for other duties. Readers of The Con- 
gressional Record have noted the new Daily Digest and the end-of-session 
summary. Increased pay and retirement provisions, the registration of lo 
byists, required adjournment by Aug. 1 are also listed as among the sections 
of the new act which are in full operation. 
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A number of other provisions are only partly effective, according to Rep- 
resentative Monroney. Legislative surveillance of departments, through the 
standing committees having jurisdiction, was less effective than it might 
have been, owing to the work load and problems connected with the change 
of party control. Neither has the staffing of the committees been wholly suc- 
cessful. It is agreed that about 50 per cent of the committee professional 
staffs qualify by experience and education. In many cases clerical person- 
nel and others have been upgraded to positions as committee experts. There 
is a lack of competent personnel for many of the posts, and the committee 
have not yet become used to handling expert staffs. 

The new requirement that all appropriation bills be reported to the 
House three calendar days before consideration was observed on most bills, 
but violated in the closing days of the session. All committees, with the ex- 
ception of the House Appropriations Committee, held open sessions, as re- 
quired by the Reorganization Act. 

Listed by Representative Monroney as “not working” are 10 sections of 
the Act. “The most conspicuous failure of reorganization was the failure 
to carry out the sections provided to improve the handling of the vast fiscal 


® problems of a 865 billion dollar government,” declared the Oklahoma legisla- 


tor. The provision for a legislative budget was a failure, largely because of 
the lack of advance staff work before the convening of Congress in January. 
This situation was caused by the partial failure of another section of the 
original report, that calling for the establishment of majority policy com- 
mittees. The Senate policy committee did come into being, but the House 
had no comparable group. So there turned out to be divergencies of opinion 
and statement between the two branches. For example the resolution for a 
legislative budget was allowed to die in committee. 

Congress failed to provide funds asked to enable the comptroller general 
to make expenditure analyses of the departments. The purpose of this pro- 
vision was to help Congress to determine whether public funds were econom- 
ically and efficiently administered and expended. The comptroller general 
occasionally supplies reports on unusual examples of waste, but he has not 
the staff to perform the work called for in the act. 

The appropriations committees have done nothing toward studying the 
laws governing permanent appropriations, to see how many could be elimin- 
ated or made subject to annual review. 

The Congress has failed also to take advantage of the provision of the 
Act that calls for a full-time staff of experts to comb department expendi- 
ture requests and follow them through the budget office of the President. The 
House Appropriations Committee has 15 employees considering a 35 billion 
dollar budget. At this rate, each employee is responsible for over two bil- 
lions of expenditures. 

Representative Monroney concludes his report by stating: “Various other 
reforms such as modification of the seniority rule, limitation of the filibuster, 
abolishing the veto power of the Rules Committee of the House over legisla- 
tion, and creation of a question and answer peried for Cabinet members be- 
fore Congress, are still being strongly urged by many advocates of a strong- 
er Congress.” 


“There ought to be, behind the door of every happy, contented man, some- 
one standing with a hammer, continually reminding him that there are un- 
happy people,” 
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EXORCISING JAPAN’S HISTORIES 


JAMES MONAHAK, 
(This is a condensed version of an article from “Books in Their Courses, 
published by Henry Holt & Company, with the permission of James Mona 
han and the publishers. Copyright, 1947, by James Monahan. James Mon. 
ahan was in Japan as an intelligence officer of the Far East Air Force anj 
returned in 1946 as correspondent for The Reader’s Digest.) 

October 14, 1946, was a red-letter day for the small group of educator 
in Tokyo who are directing the reformation of the Japanese school system, 
On that morning the teaching of history (suspended on December 31, 1945, 
by order of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) was restore 
to the curriculum. The fifth and sixth grade pupils who turned the pages of 
freshly printed copies of Kuni-no-Ayumi were the first Japanese school chil. 
dren ever to learn the story of their nation from an objectively written text 
book entirely free from mythology, magic, and Shinto-imperialist propa 
ganda. 

Two weeks later it was evident that the influence of the new history text 
books had spread far outside the grade school classrooms, Téachers and su. 
pervisors were complaining that the new books were already dog-eared ani 
marked by adult thumbprints. Newspapers were running the new history, 
or excerpts from it, in serial form. 

In the fall of 1945 when the American planners were faced by the neces 
sity of opening the schools, they had to devise interim arrangements to serve 
until a long-range program should be completed. The situation was described 
as “having to perform a major operation while the patient walks around th 
room,” 

Three subjects were conspicuously incompatible with any program of den- 
ocratic education: (1) Shushin (“morals”), a quaint mixture of Shinto doc 
trine and character training, (2) History, which on every level dealt with the 
uniqueness of the divinely-sprung Japanese race, and (3) Geography, whid® 
merely mapped Japan’s course of empire with some dramatic overtones for 
future possibilities in the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. In_the 
drastic emergency surgery performed on these courses, by Japanese under 
American tutelage, the “morals” course was summarily dropped, and geog- 
raphy was suspended temporarily while textbooks were revised by deleting 
some pages and pasting over others. The teaching of history had to be sus 
pended until entirely new texts could be provided. Nothing in the existing 
texts was salvageable — or, indeed, recognizable in Western terms of his 
tory. 

Japanese historiography was truly “unique,” even in a country that 
claimed uniqueness as a national characteristic. This was no accident d 
cultural evolution; it was deliberately planned — and preserved — that way. 
In the early eighth century, when Japan was well along in its systematic 
and skillful adaptation of Chinese culture, the ambitious lords of the domi- 
nant Yamato clan (who already had visualized an empire rivalling China) 
were impressed by their lack of a written history. Since the Chinese wert 
superb historians, inclined to adopt the historical approach, the task of pro —N 
ducing an official history was assigned to Japanese scholars. The result was 
two works which were still very much in evidence in the Japan of 1939-1945: 
the monumental Nihon Shoki, completed in A.D. 720, and shorter Koji, 
completed in 712. é 

Lacking the materials of history the eighth century historians had fille] 
in the dim era prior to A.D. 400 by taking over bodily the dento (word a 
mouth legends) of the Yamato clan. This mythology attributed creation #@ 
the heavenly couple, Izanami and izanagi, who were commanded by the godt 
to “make, consolidate, and give birth to this drifting land.” Izanami ané 


i 


Izanagi finally bore and despatched earthward Amaterasu Omikami, the Sun 
Goddess, grandmother of Jimmu Tenno, the first emperor. Skillfully fused 
with the earliest chronicles, this inspired story served both to support the 
i -laim that the Yamato rulers were the true emperors, and to establish Japan 
as an ancient empire, of divine origin, worthy of a place beside the con- 
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joscending Chinese. 
ce and So well did the Kojiki and the Nihon Shoki serve the purpose of later ul- 
tra-nationalists that they were revived and refurbished by commentaries re- 
1caton BM eatedly throughout the centuries. With the establishment of State Shinto 
‘ystem BM i, the 19th century the coloration of Japanese history was completed. By 
» 104, 1939 not only was the teaching of the elaborate: pseudo-history obligatory, 
stored ME} ut any questioning of its authenticity came within the category of “danger- 
es thoughts” and was punishable by law. 
01 chil- The 1942 edition of the elementary school textbooks in history, in use at 
n text hc time of the surrender, opened with this straight-faced abridgement of 
Prop) BAB the Kojiki story of Japan’s origin: 


Long, long ago in the era of the gods, Izanami and Izanagi conceived 
and bore the Eight Islands of beautiful rivers and mountains. Then 
they bore many gods, and finally Ameratsu, Ruler of Below-Heaven, who 
founded the country of Japan. This great Goddess is the direct ances- 
tress of Our Emperor, and is tu be revered boundlessly. 

The same edition closed with this impassioned recital of events which 
transforined the China Incident into a major conflict between Japan (“the 
country protected by the gods”) and the United States and Britain, who had 
allegedly throttled Japanese trade, interfered with her beneficient plans for 
China, and threatened her homeland: 

Our country, wishing by ail means to solve the problem peacefully, 
made numerous appeals to America during the first half of the year of 
Showa 16 (1941). But America oppressed our country even more, 
and — perhaps with the hope of profiting from the war bet:veen Ger- 
many and Russia — continued to support her allies and to arm herself. 
Thus our leng years of Sacrifice for the good of East Asia became as 
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_ foam on the waves. The homeland of Japan was threatened. 
| gece: On the eighth of December, in the 16th year of Showa, our country, 
eleting having prepared herself for a long time, suddenly stood erect. The ever- 
ix ty faithful and faultless Imperial Forces began a simultaneous attack on 
xisting Hawaii, Malay, and the Philippines. The brave Eagles of the Sea, bear- 
of his ing upon their wings the Holy Country’s life, took Peari Harbor by sur- 
prise. Our ferocious sea and air attack destroyed the main strength of 
y that the American Pacific fleet. 
lent of With the Imperial Word decreeing war on the United States and 
tt way. Britain, there came over our people the spirit of complete unity. The 
ematic faithful hordes, kneeling and bowing to the ground before the Imperial 


Palace, raised up their eyes, shining with joy and resolution to the 


domi- 

China) Throne of the Emperor. 

e wert Now we must all study hard so as to be worthy subjects, and to offer 

of pro up our lives for the Emperor. 

ult was But with the surrender the disenchantment of the Japanese people was 

)~1945: ompleted. The protection of the gods had failed; even the Divine Winds 

Kojiki, Ze2 failed to turn back the air-borne enemy. If the teaching of Japan’s 
super-charged history had not been forbidden, it probably would have sound- 

d filled He’ ridiculous in the sober winter of 1945-46. 

ord of Freedom of speech and press gave new courage to the long-repressed 

tion WEscholars; by early 1946 many of them were in full cry for a scientific revision 

1e gods of Japan’s history. Writing in Seka, Sankichi Tsuda, retired professor of 

ni and ‘aseda University, bitterly denounced his former colleagues for their aca- 
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demic chauvinism, accusing them of deliberately misrepresenting “so-callej 
Japanese history, ancient and medieval” and foreing students to study an 
counts “which were not in the least true.” 

In March, 1946, a commission of ten Japanese scholars under the direction 
of Hq. SCAP went to work on new texts — planning, writing, debating, and 
rewriting chapter by chapter. They were instructed on the importance of 
writing history objectively, the proper place for mythology and folklore being 
in a nation’s literature not in its history. After a few preliminary fale 
starts, the Americans pursued a hands-off policy. The final manuscript wa 
completed in July; and despite a critical paper shortage and chaos in th 
printing industry, the first 2,500,000 copies were ready for distribution ix 
October, only a little more than nine months after MacArthur had suspende 
history teaching in the schools. 

The new textbooks are considerably slimmer than the old because of th 
elimination of the early legends, the absence of many heroic accounts of early 
warriors that formerly exemplified the “purity of the Japanese spirit,” ané 
the elimination of both the traditional frontispiece of the Sun Goddess ani 
the “unbroken line” of emperors with the years of their reigns. The story 
opens simply: 

The islands stretching from the north to south in the sea to the east 
of the Asiatic continent form the Japan,in which we live . .. It is a long 
long time since our ancestors settled on this ground. We know nothing 
definite, but it must have been several thousand years ago. 

The events leading to Pearl Harbor are treated more soberly: 

About that time (1941) those who favored peace lost their influence, 
and the government fortified the country and consolidated its internal 
affairs for war. However, Japan continued to negotiate with the Uniteé 
States, but as time went on the government and the military clique dir 
agreed violently. Therefore, in October, 1941, Fumimaro Konoye wa 
forced to resign his premiership and was succeeded by Hideki Tojo, Min 
ister of the Army. 

Thus the negotiation with America came to a standstill. On th 
morning of December 8, our naval forces made a surprise attack o 
Pearl Harbor, and then declared war on both the United States ané 
Great Britain. 

After outlining the progress of the war and of the Allied Occupation, this 
history concludes with these words: 

The Government and the people are endeavoring to build a peaceful 
Japan through collaboration with Allied Headquarters for the attain 
ment of the ends of the occupation. The new politics has begun. This 
time, without fail and by our united efforts, we are in a position to cor 
vert Japan into a democratic country. 

The new textbooks have the important virtue of being composed in a vo 
cabulary limited to 500 Chinese characters, which is roughly comparable 
a streamlined Basic English. While by no means solving the language pro> 
lem, this will greatly ease the task of the Japanese schoolchild who has # 
wrestle with what has been called “the most complicated system of writing 
ever evolved upon this planet.” 

The job of writing the new history has only begun. Says the Asahi Shim 
bun: “These schoolbooks clearly mark an auspicious beginning for the edt 


cation of a democratic Japan.” 


“For herein is the evil of ignorance, that he who is neither good nor wit 
is nevertheless satisfied with himself.” 
PLATO. 
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A PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL, 


Principal, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

This report of the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing (the Compton Commission) was issued on May 29, 1947, and may be 
bought for 75 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. It is the unanimous report of a 
commission composed of Joseph E. Davies, Harold W. Dodds, Truman K. 
Gibson, Jr., Daniel A. Poling, Anna M. Rosenberg, Samuel I. Rosenman, Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, Charles E, Wilson, and Karl T. Compton, chairman. Ap- 
pointed on November 20, 1946, the group held seventeen meetings and sat in 
full session for twenty-nine complete days, including many evenings. Ap- 
proximately two-hundred people were consulted and invited to give full and 
frank expression to their views. I believe that all teachers of history should 
study this report and that those with high school classes in American History 
and Civics should see to it that their students are familiar with its import- 


conclusions. 


The report proper comprises ninety-five pages devoted to the following 
chapters: Foreword, The World Situation and the Preservation of Peace, Na- 
ture of Possible Future Warfare, Essentials of an Integrated National Se- 
curity Program, The Role of Universal Training in Supporting the Require- 
ments for National Security, and A Program for Universal Training. It is 
this sixth part that will be of most general interest, but it would be a great 
mistake for students of the problem to read only the summary of the Com- 
mission’s unanimous findings and recommendations. Much valuable material 
is to be found in the lengthy appendices which run from page 99 to page 448. 

The conclusions of the Commission, with which I reluctantly concur, are 
as follows: 


1. Universal training is an essential element in an integrated program 
of national security. ‘ 


2. Such universal training will not of itself make us secure. It must be 
accompanied by 


a a strong, united, healthy and informed nation 

b a coordinated intelligence service 

c scientific research and development 

d industrial mobilization 

e a striking air force 

f an efficient Regular Army, Navy, Air Forces, ogcaes Corps 
and Merchant Marine 

g unification of the armed forces. 


The type of universal training recommended would include six months of 
basic training, beginning May 1 and November 1, followed by more special- 
ized and technical training under one of. several options. The options include 
a second six-months’ period of training, enlistment in one of the regular serv- 
ices, entrance into a regular service academy, and enlistment in the National 
Guard or the Reserve Corps (including enrollment in an R. O. T. C. course 
at a college or university). Grants-in-aid are proposed for selected students 
who choose an educational option. 

The above training program would be under the general control and di- 
rection of a commission of three members, two civilians and one military, re- 
porting direetly to the President. There would also be a general advisory. 
a representative of the public, as well as local civilian advisory com- 
mittees, 

A study of the report has convinced me of the necessity for such a pro- 
gram. The nature of possible future warfare will require increased numbers 
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of trained manpower. A weak and irresolute America invites failure for th 
United Nations. The plan would contribute to national unity and giy 
greater security at less cost than a large standing force. I agree with th 
Commission that “a strong and resolute America is the best guarantee fg 
our safety and for the success of the United Nations.” 


BOOKS 


John Gunther’s Inside the U. S. A., Harper, $5.00, is a big, sprawling 
volume to be read a little at a time. It’s faults are patent: the author suf 
fers from adjectivitis, he deplores generalizing from insufficient evidence anf 
then goes ahead and generalizes, he coyly holds back information with th 
that’s-another-story technique, and he is guilty of both pretentiousness anj 
repetition. His book is full of such blinding glimpses of the obvious a 
“Roughly, Texas is one-twelfth the size of the entire United States; one ou 
of every twelve American square miles is Texan.” And yet no one shoul 
miss this book, for it is a gold mine of information and enlightenment. There 
hardly a page without some interesting nugget of fact or interpretation 
One of the most fascinating features of the book is its portrait gallery a 
public figures as diverse as LaGuardia, Saltonstall, Ruether, and Colonel Mc 
Cormick. It also contains a useful critical bibliography. Although neither 
profound nor philosophical, the author deals in more than “facts”; he hass 
point of view which is needed at this time when to doubt that this is the bed 
of all possible worlds is to face the charge of having gone over to Moscoy, 
Mr. Gunther believes that we realize we cannot escape a measure of economit 
planning if we are to use our resources most effectively, that we must cleat 
up our city and municipal governments, that we must educate our childres 
more effectively, that we must resist the pressures of selfish business inter 
est, and that we must do something about poverty and racial discrimination 
For all its faults this is a courageous and ‘needed piece of work. 

Professor Northrop’s The Meeting of East and West, Macmillan, $6.00, 
contributes to world understanding among those who are able to stay with 
the book. For the average reader some of the ideas will be beyond his grasp 
Other long, involved sentences will be mastered only by the aid of the dice 
tionary and several re-readings. In spite of these handicaps those who wil 
devote the effort will be richly rewarded. 

The book explains so much about the cultures of Mexico, India, and 
China that the tremendous value of aesthetic cfeations will dawn on somé 
readers for the first time. One puts down the book grasping the value of the 
famiiy in Chinese culture and why reform is difficult, seeing why India had 
to be divided, and with an appreciation for the values in Hinduism, Bud 
dhism, and in the precepts of Confucius. 

For many readers the chapters dealing with the culture of the United 
States and its basis in Lockean principles will be the most revealing. Noe 
only does Professor Northrop show what part these principles have played 
in American institutions and thought, but he also shows how some of them 
retard progress in the United States today. For others the parts dealing 
with the German. concept of freedom, the Communistic attitude toward labor 
and democracy, and the Roman Catholic culture will be highly instructive. 

Professor Northrop is successful in showing how Western and Easter 
cultures can supplement each other, how Western science and concern i@ 
material goods can afford to be aided by the Eastern sense of nature’s natural 
beauty and concern for the Confusian “yen” or quality of compassion. Ont 
no longer wishes to convert but to understand — a first step in making 
friends. 
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for the Look at America: New England is the subject of the latest volume in the 
id give Look at America series prepared by the editors of Look Magazine and pub- 
ith thE jished by Houghton Mifflin at $5.00. The book, opens with an excellent in- 
tee for troduction by Mary Ellen Chase and twelve beautiful natural color photo- 
graphs. Miss Chase stresses how the influences of New England — “This 
Land of God” — through its climate, its physical features, and its early set- 
tlers have developed the Yankee traits. 
The book presents over 300 pictures grouped about twenty main areas in 
New England. The subjects show a wide selection. Not only are there pic- 
tures of monuments and mountains, churches and seashore, but also “shots” 
‘awling of New England industry from Gloucester’s fishing to Vermont’s maple syrup 
or suf- and its Tunbridge Fair. Of more than passing interest are the several pages 
ice and and pictures devoted to New England architecture in the section on Windsor, 
ith the Conn. A Recreational Directory arranged by states; a Calendar of Winter 
SS and Sports, Carnivals, and Fairs arranged by months; and a railway map and 
US af index complete the information. 
ne out This attractive guide book will be of great help to two groups: in the 
should classroom for those who teach the geography and history of New England, 
There's and in the car for those intent on vacation who wish to see this section. 
station, 
lery of 
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3 As part of its Bicentennial celebration Princeton University held a series 
neither of sixteen conferences at which scholars from the world at large as well as 
) hast men of affairs discussed topics such as “The Future of Nuclear Physics” to 
he bes “The Responsibilities of Secondary Education in the Years Ahead.” The 
foscow, conclusions of these conferences are being published in separate pamphlets. 
OnOmCRE Of special interest to teachers of history should be “The Evolution of Social 
t clean Institutions,” Series I, Conference 4; “The Development of International So- 
hildrena ety,” Series I, Conference 5. These Bicentennial Pamphlets can be obtained 


Bow by writing Datus C. Smith, Jr., Director of the University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 


$6.00, 
y with 
grasp. A new and useful publication is American Heritage, published quarterly 
he diefae°’ the American Association of State and Local History, in Cooperstown, 
ho will’. Y., at $1.00 to members and $1.50 to non-members of thé association. The 
second number is devoted principally to the use of audio-visual aids; it also 
a, andgeco"tains news of developments in its field, and a fascinating article on “The 
1 soma 'udy of Family History in a Minnesota College.” 
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» Bué- “A graduate student once informed me that a fact is historical if it had 
< wo witnesses, both of whom are dead.” 

| HENRY JouNsON. 

played : 

f on “In the schools of antiquity philosophers aspired to impart wisdom, in 

yee modern colleges our humbler aim is to teach subjects.” 

1 la I A. N. WHITEHEAD. 

tive. 

astern 

rn fot “Whenever a text-book is written of real educational worth, you may 

ature quite certain that some reviewer will say that it will be difficult to teach 


One rom it. If it were easy, the book ought to be bunned; for it cannot be edu- 
naking ational,” 


A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
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NEW. BASIC WORLD MAP 
Map S79rp WORLD Physical-Political, 64”x44”, editea by J, Russell 
Smith, has the Americas ‘centered, flanked by the great oceans on the 
same scale as the land areas, showing relationships both east and West 
across oceans. Large scale insets reveal the proximity of nations 
across the polar areas. 


Iiustration lacks final printings (place names, legend, etc.) Write for details. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
New England Representative: R. M. Beuttel, 219 Forest Street, Babson Park 57, Mass. 


The ONLY Problems Textbook 
That Discusses America’s Problems 
In a Postwar World 


THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 
Revised Edition 


by Blaich and Baumgartner 
Published September, 1947 


HARPER & BROTHERS - PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street - New York 16, N. ¥; 
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